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ABSTRACT 

To aid the development of criteria to guide high 
school curriculiam planners and teachers, data for 160 jobs covering 
six different positions with 112 employers were gathered in 428 
executive- employee- supervisor interviews in a 21-county area in 
northern Mississippi. Based on an analyses of the activities and 
duties of the six positions according to functional categories and in 
terms of basic knowledge, skills, and understanding, these 
conclusions were made: (1) There is a need to know how to cope with 
business operational problems that affect and concern employees and 
customers, (2) In all the beginning and trainee positions, there is a 
need to know something of the importance of and how to provide 
information essential to the financial records, including data 
relevant to cost controls and tax reports, (3) It is advantageous to 
have a marketing orientation to facilitate an understanding of the 
importance of sales and their essential supporting services, and (4) 
Communicative, calculating-checking-verifying and recording skills 
were needed for all the positions studied. (SB) 
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PBEFACE 



TblB inTtstigation vm atda to «atfa«r Infoimtion Ml«^t to 
biwixw00 pxactioM that voold aid in tha daralopnent of critaria 
to goida hiifi aohool ouxxiculni plaanars and teaobara. Bata vara 
aoo^t that ooald halp than to dariaa and iaplaoant pxogzama 
zaaliatloallj tailoxad to tha xaxml-urbaa axaaa aarrad by tfaoaa 
inoludad in thia atndj* 

Tha data vara gathaxad pxiaaxily by raaaaxoh*aindad buainaaa 
adooatora vho vaza auffioiantly intazaatad in tha poaaibilitiaa 
af f ozdad in thia atudj to oontzibuta tfaair tiaa and anazgiaa for 
thia puxpoaa. Olhaj aza to ba ocoMndad for thair pzofaaaional 
ofiMi twanta in tha intazaat of daraloping iaprovad aarvioaa 
through buainaaa adnoation raaaazoh. lha aaaiatanoa of Hiaaa 
ooopamting oollaagoaa and tha partioipating fisaa ia grata- 
fully aoknofvladgad. Iba laadarahip idkioh tfaaaa buainaaa taaohara^ 
oounaalorat and buainaaa axaonti^a haira azaxoiaad nay aarva to 
anaauaffi othara to "go forth and do likavlaa." 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM 

Booiness education at the hij^ eohool level has for some years 
concentrated its efforts primarily on the coomunicative skills, 
i.e. 9 shorthand and typewriting, and the recording functions. 
In the case of records, this knowledge luost commonly has been 
tau^t in bookkeeping and filing courses. Supporting basic 
subjects, such as business arithmetic and business English, 
have provided essential foundations, and such courses as 
general business and office practice have been given for the 
development of perspective and to integrate the communicative 
and recordkeeping skills. 

For a variety of reasons, programs in business education have 
followed plans that have been well suited to the preparation 
of graduates to work in larger offices idiere specialisation is 
econoaioally feasible. Because of the perspective offered from 
the basic premises around idiich such courses have been given, 
there may need to be considered some possibilities for other 
options and opportunities for service, iaong the possible options 
are the specific needs for beginning office eq[>loyees in the 
smaller firms in a rural-urban economy. Additional opportunities 
for service would also seem to exist in the relatively untouched 
area of lower echelon administrative or management trainees. 
Whether or not there is sufficient uniqueness in these concepts 
has given impetus to this investigation. 

Statement of the Problem 

The purposes of this study examining 160 es^loyees in office, 
administrative, and/or management trainee positions in Hortfa 
Mississippi' wares 

1. To determine characteristic activities, duties, knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, and understandings required for beginning 
office, administrative, and/or management trainee eo^loyees 
in these job nntry positions not requiring an education 
beyond hi^ school. 

a. Accountants or bookkeepers 

b. Clerks (office) 
0. Clerks (sales) 

' d. Secretaries 

e. Stenographers 

f . Administrative or maaagemmt trainees 



1. With the exception of one position in Charlotte, HC, 
the data reprssent findings relevant to Mississippi eotployer 
reqiuirMsnts. 



2« To provide criteria that reflect current business 

practices lAiich hi^ school administrative and teaching 
personnel can use to up*date the relevancy of existing 
progzajos* 

3« To seek evidence that mi^t aid in the development of 

an option in business education idxioh is not now available* 

U« To involve business and other vocational teachers and 
counselors in a meaningful research dialogue with the 
business coomunities served by their institutions* 

5« To enlist the services of business executives and einployees 
to help find ways to improve hi£^ school business education 
programs* 

Definition of Terms 

Administrative or managemmit trainee employees are woricers who 
have been identified by executive personnel as being groomed for or 
niho are actually holding first echelon types of management 
responsibilities* Irfhile titles can be and are flexible^ some of 
the prefixes axe coanaaf i*e*« assistant— assistant forenany 
assistant buyer* assistant shipping cleriCf These few may serve 
partially to illiistzate the broad groiq) yibo are included in this 
category* 

Beginning office or management trainee eflq>loyees are parsons %du> 
have had from 0-6 months experience in positions for idiich they 
were employed* 

Delimitations 

Data for this study were confined to those sources that oould be 
cooperatively aoquired throuj^ voluntary working agreeiients with 
facttl'fy members in schools in norUiem Mississippi*^ The 21 
target counties were selected solely on the basis of operational 
feaaibili'fy factors**- time and money* 

Ho attempt ^iias made to control the selection of entployer types 
according to a Standard Industrial Classification or size* Nor 
was there any field directive aimed toward getting proportionate 
ixqputs in terms of the six job categories used* Additionally* 
no effort was made to aanrive at any particular ratios of male- 
fraale employee interview* 



1* One geographical exception previously noted (Charlotte* NC)* 
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Prinaxilyy though not ezcluslvalyy the enrploye#8 souj^t for 
interviews were those who had been out of hl^ school five years 
or less. Essentially, these eoployees had no more than a hi^ 
aohool education with a t&w minor exoepti<ms« 

Basic Assumptions 

1« It was assumed that existing Job profiles may not adequately 
provide some essential detail needed for hi^ school 
business eduoatioa program development. 

2. It was assumed that some of the current business practices 
criteria used in hi^^ schools lack relevancy. 

3« It was assumed that low percentages of male enrollments 
as bnsiM00 education majors in hi^^ schools were prima- 
facie evidence that these programs have little in them 
to appeal to young men. 

ii« It was assumsd that involving vocational teachers axid 

counselors in aa action rese arch project in their business 
c omi ties would provide a dynamic experience beneficial 
to the participants^ their students, their schricls, their 
communities. 

5* It was assumed that business executives would be sufficiently 
interested in reseazch aimed toward reducing their costs to 
be willing to cooperate to facilitate the investigation. 



CHAPl'EK II 



REULTED LIl<EBiLTUBE 

Of the signifioant studies made in the past five years* five 
major contributions to the field axe cited* These include one 
independent publication (bj Erickson) i^ch vas a segment of 
a larger investigation (NQBLBS, directed by Lanham). 

Br* Sean R* Iblsbaxy, Ifciiversity of Coxmecticut, directed 
"A Study Of Beginning; Office Vozkers In Connecticut." This voxk, 
%dilch was concluded in ^96^f answers with statistical parameters 
and descriptive detail these basic questions J 

1* What are the characteristics of the major employers? 

2. Who are the beginning office voricers (descriptively) and 
%diat is their background? 

3* lAiat is the woxk perfoxned by the beginning office Msplcyee? 

U* Vlhat knovledgSt skills* and other characteristics axe needed 
by beginning office employees? 

Halsbary identified I30 major esqployers in Connecticut^ 85 (65 
percent; of these agreeing to ooopeiate in his study, ^om these 
cooipaniest his five research assistants intervieved 522 beginning 
office woxkers*^ These input data came from Standard Industrial 
Classifications in the following order: Finance « Insurance 9 and 
Real Estate, U7 percent; Manufacturing, UO pexcent; Service, ^ 
1 pexcent; Utilities, 10 pexcent; Wholesale, Betail, 2 percent. 

Of those included in this study, 96 pexcent wexe fonale and 90 
pexcent wexe under 22 years old* More than 80 pexcent gxaduated 
trm a public hi£^ school in Connecticut with only 25 percent 
having taken any courses beyond hi|^ school.'^ 



1. Dean R. Malsbaxy, A Study Of Beginnin/c Office VoAers In 
Connecticut . Ibiversity of Cwneoticut, 1967f PP* 11U-120. 

2. The i960 Connecticut total employment figures are reported 
as l,010,l4liU, clerical employment being l62,U37f I6 percent of the 
total* These 522 cases represented five one-hundredths of one 
pexcent (•OS^i) of the total labor force and approximately three- 
tenths of one pexcent (•39i) of the clexioal force. 

3* Malsbaxy, op* oit*, p* 1^* 



Ibid., p* 42, 116. 



Clerical and machine cpearation ccmprieed 77 percent of the 
poaitions studied. Stenographic and secretarial accounted for 
9 percent t bookkeeping and cosputational, 9 percent; customer 
contact, 5 percent ,1 

Among Malsbarj-*8 summary statements were these, >Aich he said 
•••••appear to be needed, regardless of the job family in which 
the woricer's job is classifieds niese included: How to write 
numbers legibly • ..spell correctly... do ^'M Ithmetic."^ He 
cited two personal characteristics as - socially ijnportant 
to job success: Accuracy in the work a sense of reponsibility. 
Other characteristics indicated as important were: Regularity of 
attendance, dependability, neatness of work, being well organized, 
and ability tc woxk well with supervision.*^ 

In his 1968 report on findings relating to automated data processing 
from 353 businesses in 39 states, drawn from a population of 
28,000 businesses. Dr. P. Kendriok Bangs, thiiversity of Colorado, 
wrote, "Communication skills, both oral and written, are demanded 
of data processing personnel. Both^ • •managements • .and^ • •employees 
• ••recognise a weakness^^^j^ch is not being remedied by our 
educational institutions^^^ 

In Dr^ Anna Mahaffey^s study^ of changing occupational skills and 
requir«nents needed by office eiiq;>loyees in Illinois, she offered 
Bom guidelines that merit consideration for curriculum develop- 
ment. Her essential th«&e was a reiteiration of a number of long- 
accepted, but pezhapa limitedly practiced, principles. "Curricu- 
luff ," she stated, "must be based on current job standards and 
the initial need of workers in specific local occupations. "5 
She also added, "Counselors must be made aware of the objectives 
and the scope of business education! business teachers must avail 
themselves of testing and guidance services."^ One of the more 



1^ Ibid^, p. US. 

2. Ibid^, p. 120^ 

3. Ibid^, p^ 119^ 

F. Kendriok Bangs, Curricular Implications of Automated 
Data Processing for Educational Instructions . Tlniversityof 
Colorado, 1968, p. 11. 

5. Anna Mahaffey, Changing Occupational Skills and Require^ " 
ments Ne eded by Office Employees and Technological Develowient 
in Office Equipment and Procedures and Implications for Office 
Eduoati^ in the Seventies , iTniveysttv nf TnstiA<«^ iqaq^ p 



6« Loc* cit. 
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cogent of Mahaffey'8 obBervatiOM was in her treatment of the 
questions of programs for students with special needs. "Potential 
dropouts can be directed iidien the teacher offers altexnatives. 
y^ltematiyes in the form of special courses rauet necessarily 
iegin with the individual."^ Implicit in this statement, of 
course, is that the administration has provided flexible means 
for the faculty to offer alternative options. In dealing with 
personality development she wrote, ^ThB ability to communicate 
and to interact successfully with people, to accept responsibility, 
and to be capable of leadership is developed not by talking 
about these qualities but throu^ opportxoiities to practice them.'"^ 

i 

Dr. Prank W. Lanham, Wayne State University, was the project 
director for "Development Of Performance Goals For A New Office 
And Business Education Learning Systems." Published in 1970, this 
study developed "...an Inventory of 375 educational specifications 
in behavioral terms that represent basic tasks performed by 16<-2U 
year old office woricers." These data were collected in interviews 
with 1,232 office employees by "A consortium of five institutions 
with contracts throu^^ the Center for Research and Leadership 
Development in Vocational and Technical Education. . ."3 Ei^ty^ 
one percent of these interviews came from employers having 100 
plus enqployees.^ In summary, for eo^hasis Lanham repeated three 
fundamentals as recommendations to *'...be inserted immediately in 
all current instruction leading to office job preparation. "5 One, 
require "absolute accura^csy." Two, develop oral and written "com- 
mtimlcation skills adequate to instruct others or to modify office 
actions...'' (Diree, teach organizing and classifying numerical 
and verbal data. ^en he added, "Ibe number of interaction critical 
incidents reflecting 'thin-skinned,' angry workers almost caused 
us to add a 'fundamental' related to social graoiousness in dealing 
with people within and without the business organization. "' 



1. Ibid., p. V-10. 

2. Ibid., p. V-11. 

3. Prank W. Lanham, Development Of Performance Goals For A New 
Office and Business Education Learnings System . Ohio State University, 
1970, p. 31. 

I4. Ibid., p. 33- 

5. Ibid., p. 291. 

6. Loc. cit. 

7. Ibid., p. 292. 
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Dr. Lawrence W. Erickson, Dean, UCLA Graduate School of Education, 
reported on his reeponsibility in NOBELS in Basic Components of 
Office Work^^An Analysis of 300 Office Jobs . South-Westem 
Monograph 123, May, 1971. In his sumnary of findings Erickson 
identified these important components .1 

Basic Components of Office Work Percent of 300 Jobs in 
or More of Total Job Time) Which Component Occurred 

1 . Communicating with Others 

(interpersonal Relations) 90^ 

2. Sorting, Piling, and Retrieving 71% 

3. Typewriting ^9% 
U. Checking, Computing, and Verifying UT% 

5. Collecting and Distributing 21% 

6. Operating Business Machines (other 
than typewriter and ADP 

eqxQpnent) 18% 
7* Operating Automatic Data 

Processing Equipment (adP) 1l|% 

8. Taking Dictation 10% 

9. Supervising, Planning, and Training 3% 
10. Azifidyzing Procedures and Flow 

Charting ^ 

Among ilia conclusions and recommendations, he offered specifics for 
the development of communicating skills. These included providing 
being "...placed in situations ^ere they have to engage in problems- 
solving activities. "2 He suggested that, "...they need to develop 
some concept of... cost... "3 Erickson further emphasized a need 
to develop initiative and to provide students with "...opportuni- 
ties to learn to cope with interruption, priority decisions, and 
the pressure of attending to several tasks ii. almost simultaneous 
sequence. They should see how their perfonaance affects and is 
affected by others."^ He also noted, 'forking accurately under 
the pressure of time occurred with hijjh frequency in the criteria. "5 



1. Lawrence W. Erickson, Basic Components Of Office Work — An 
Analysis of 300 Office Jobs. South-Westem Publishing Co. , I97I, p. 22. 

2. Ibid., p. 23. 
3* Loc. cit. 

Ibid., p. 27. 
5* Ibid., p. 29. 
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In Eriokson's concluding statement, he wrote, "...business 
education at the secondary school level... is concerned with 
problem- solving, decision-making, and action. ..In this way, 
the skills, knowledges, and attitudes needed by the woricer 
in the btuiiness world are developed and refined.** 

There is a growing awareness among ed\toators that there are 
vocational fields of opportunity for those who plan to terminate 
their formal education at graduation from high school. In an 
interview with this investigator, Otis Pitsgerald, a production 
manager in the home office of Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., made available a number of occupational cluster schematics. 
These drafts, developed by USOE/DVTB, illustrated the grade 
positioning of Pre-Vocatlonal and exploratory experiences with 
"Operations" at the 7-9 grades. In each of the 12 clusters 
there are blocks to represent content concepts for the 10-12 
grades. These "content blocks" include for htfgi school level 
inputs "Manamment," "Hid-Hanagment," "Si^ervision,** and 
"Personnel."^ The date on the revised drafts Is U-I-TI*' Thi« 
evidence of some of the thinking of the educational leadership 
in the USOE/BYTE that the management concept needs consideration, 
exposure, and input at the hxgx school level supports the 
hypothesis of this study. 

In summary, these selected research reports from relatively 
recent major investigations give an insist to some of the 
thinking and evidence provided by some of the leaders in 
business education. Only a few of the eoaaon threads of needs 
for accuracy, ccmmiunicatlve skills, and responsibility have 
been reported here. However, these may be sufficient to 
suggest that th^e appeazrs to be a similar pattern woven into 
some of the fabric of these studies. The recurrence of the 
reported findings gives credence to the universality of the 
need for these characteristic requirements, talents, and traits. 



1. Ibid., p. 31* 

2. R. Prank Harwood, Assisting Local Schools in Modifying 
Their Business Education Programs. The Plan—TRACK IV . University 
of Mississippi, 1972 t P» 29* 
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CHAPTER III 
PROCElfteHES 

Basically, there were five major steps inyolved in this 
investigation. 

A. Determine the schools and personnel most appropriately 
qualified to become cooperating reseairch associates 4 

B. Develop an appropriate data-gathering instrument. 

C. Prepare the staff for the field phase of study. 

D. Sxmnairizeff analyse « and report findings. 

E. Hake specific recommendations. 

Preliminary field contacts were made with II7 high schools and 
academies in 3I counties in North Mississippi. Based on the 
reseaxch-minded attitudes of the administrators, vocational 
teacherSf and counselors, local employment patterns, and time 
factors, letters of invitation were written and follow-\q) field 
visits were made. Twenty-six research associates were recruited 
in 19 higli schools, 2 area vocational-technical schools 9 1 Junior 
college, and 1 senior college in 21 countries.^ 

Using earlier research of Malsbary,^ Lanham«^ and Erickson^ with 
appropriate adaptations, extensions, and modifications, a 1 5-page 
data-gathering dLnstrument was developed in September. 5 

Staff briefings and conference, field interview demonstrations, 
and simulated interviews were given as research associates were 
recruited from October, I971, to April, 1972. The principal 
directive given to the research team in terms of the type of 
interview to seek was "...that which is representative for entry- 
level positions and/or positions available within five years of 
hi^ school gradxiation.** No quotas or ratios were set for SIC 
categories or positions. No attempt was made to select cases on 
any prescribed basis, i.e., randomly, stratified sample, or any 
other proportionate means. Each investigator selected eorployers 
%iho were cooperative and who in the judgment of the field worker 
were typical of his commmity. 



1 . As one of the five area data collections directors for 
NOBELS, Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, State University of New York at 
Albany* used 38 field interviewers to get data for 2^2 cases. 
The average of 7 cases for each interviewer is coincidentally the 
same for this study. 

2. Malsbary, op. cit., pp. t35-l58. 

3. Lanham, op. cit., pp. 302-307. 
U. Erickson, op. cit., pp. 1,5. 
5. Harwood, op. cit., pp. 31-U5. 
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CHAPTBR IV 



FIHDIHGS 

There were at least 310 note-recorded interviews by the principal 
investigator to: 

1. Scout the territory; 

2. Survey the prospects) 

3. Recruit research associates; 

U. Confer with educators and other consul ^t. ; 

5. Lend assistance to the field efforts; 

6. Evaluate ottier prograas; 

7. Facilitate the ongoing process of data collection and suanary; 

8. Disseminate some of ^e findings liaitedly. 

From lt28 exeoutive-enployee-si^ervisor interviews involving 160 
jobs with 112 enployers covering one-tenth of one percent (.196)' 
of the employed population in the 21 -county Horth Mississippi 
area included in this study, data were gathered on 6 types of job 
entry positions, as shown in Table 1« 

XABLE 1 

DISTRIBOnOM OP POSITIQIIS PBOPILED 



Position Viaiber Percent 



Accountants-Booldceepers 3U 21 

Clerics (Office) kS 28 

Clerks (Sales) 18 11 

Secretaries 3h 21 

Stenographers k 3 

AdfflinistrativeAlgt. Trainees 2£ ^ 

iSo 100 



1. In the Erickson study, Basle Components of Office Work— 
An Analysis of 300 Office JobS i> the nonagricultural employiMnt 
of the Los-Angeles-Long Beach area for 1968 was given as 2,79Uf200. 
Obis study was based on approximately one one-hundredth of one 
percent (.0196) of the employed population in the area. 
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The 21 counties in this atudy are 26 percent of Misaisaippi's 
82-county governmental unita, harin^ 23 percent of the atate'a 
land area and 22 percent of the population.'' Data for 2k of 
the 25 Mieaiaaippi oitiea indicate approziaately 15 percent 
of the atate'a retail aalea tax were collected in the maiketa 
included in thia atudy.^ 

Table 2 ahowa the geo^phical diatrihutiona of the positions 
repreaented • 

% TABLE 2 

BBSIUNiro OFFI CE AMD AM UHISTRATIVS OR MMfAGQIENT TRAINEE 
PEHSOHHEL IHTEHTISfED BT COTJHTT IH WHICH BBPLOTED 



County 



Btaiber 



Percent of 
All Iteployees 
Interviewed 



Alcorn 

Attala 

Calhoun 

Deaoto 

Grenada 

Itawaaba 

Lafayette 

Lee 

Harahall 
Monroe 
Montgoaery 
Panola 
Pontotoc 
Prentiaa 
Qnitoan 
Tate 
Tippah 
Tiahoaingo 
Union 
Webater 
Yalobusha 
Mecklenburg, HC 
Total 



10 
20 

5 
3 
1 

7 
8 
36 
7 
k 
1 

16 

5 
5 
k 
2 
6 

9 
6 
2 
2 
1 



6.3 
12.5 
3.1 
1.9 
.6 

k.U 
5.0 

22.U 
h.k 
2.U 
.6 
10.0 
3.1 
3.1 
2.5 
1.3 
3.8 
5.6 
3.8 
1.3 
1.3 

j6 

100.0 



1. Jack A. Coitoan, Miaaiaaippi Statistical Abatract . 
Niasissippi State Ifaiversity, April, 197I, pp. i»0-^3. 

2. "City Salea Tax Collectiona, January, 1972," The Oxford 
Eagle . Narob 30, 1972. : 
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According to the federal Standard Industrial Claasification, 
the ooorpanies cooperating in this study are shown in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

DISTRIBUTION OP OffLOYESS ACCORDING TO 
STANDARD IHDDSTRIAI. ClASSTPTOATION 



Classification 


Number 


Percent 


Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 


32 


20 


Manufacturing 


50 


31 


Service 


16 


11 


Agn,, Mining, Construction 


2 


1 


Transp., Connun. , Utilities 


5 


3 


Wholesale, Retail 


33 


21 


Education 


11 


7 


GoTemnent 


_2 


6 


Total 


160 


100 









F6r the 160 eoqployees represented in this studj^ there was a 
ratio of one aale to three feaalee* Ihie cooqparee with a 
one to four male-feiiale ratio in the Erickaon otndj^ and a 
one to seven nale-fenale ratio in the entire ROBELS inveatiga** 
tion.^ Fdr the Malsbaxy study, the male-feaale ratio was one 
to nineteen* All of these sttdies were concerned exclnaively 
with office occnxpations.^ However « in the adBinistrative/manage- 
ment category of this study there were 2k aen to 1 woman. 

The eiBployees interviewed had a modal age of 20f a median age of 
23, and a mean age of 21. The mean age for 1f232 woxkers in the 
NOBELS study was 21 with modal ages of 20 and 21 .U* ^ically, 
the case stuidied terminated formal education as a hi^ school 
graduate* In terms of time on the Johy the mode was 6 months; 
the median was II4 months; and the mean was I8 months* 



1* Ericksont op* cit* 
2* Laxihamt op* cit* 
3* Malshary, op* cit* 
U* Lanham, op* cit* 
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^loyer Oiattieteristieg 



Hie data in Table U show the sizes of the participating employers 
accordiiwr to numbers of eoployees. It can be noted that nore than 
half (53.1 percent) of these eiaployers had fewer than 50 aBployees. 
Additionally, more than half (58.7 percent) of the employers 
included in this study had fewer than 10 beginning office and /or 
trainee employees. The modal employer had less than 25 employees 
with fewer than 5 office or administrative or management trainees. 
The modal and median employer had 2 beginning office and/or 
administrative or managemrat trainee employees. 

TABLE U 

SIZE OP PABTICIPATHIG 1WI.0YF31S AJ. MRA UJPED 
BY TOTAL NUMBER OF aiPL0T>?5S, BMJINHtliG 
OPPICE AND ABMIHISTRATIF? OR MAHAGIWIHT AINEH! F^RSONNRT, 



Itoiiber of Percent of 
Total Ekployees BBployers^ 

2U or less 71 

?S ■ i2 8.7 

50 - 99 15 9.U 

100 or more 60 yj,^ 

100.0 



Office and A/H Trainees 

h or less 61 38. 1 

' L 55 20.6 

29 - 19 33 20.6 



20 or more 



20.7 

160 100.0 



The employers cooperating in this study had 2,1*25 office and/or 
trainee eiiployees in the (job entiy positions investi(?ated, those 
not requiring an education beyond higji school. The distribution 
of these employees, according to Job classification and sex is 
shown in Table 5. Annual additions or replacements for these 



1. Per this table, each enrployee interviewed was considered 
to have a separate eoiploysr. 
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positions are also given* To idiatever extent these cases are 
representative* such data may provide a liaited means by ^ihich 
to appraise a comparable educational maiicet* 



TABLJS 5 

BBCIKHIHG OPPICE AMD AWCHISTRATIVE OR MANAG3GNT 
TRAINEE PSRSOMMEL ACCORDIHG TO POSITIOH, AHD 
ANNUAL AUDITIONS OR REPLACEMEaTFS 



Classification 


Number 


Percent 


Position 






Accountants or Bookkeepers 


h3h 


17.9 


Clerks ^office) 


933 


38.5 


Clerks (sales) 


3U0 


11*.0 


Secretaries 


263 


10.8 


Stenographers 


70 


2.9 


Administrative or 






Management trainees 




15.9. 


Tbtal 




100.0 


Sex 
Male 
Veaale 

Total 


6GU 
1821 


2U.9 

75.1 

100,0 



Annual Additions or Replacements 

Accountants or Bookkeepers 69 21 .9 

Clerks (office) 120 38. 1 

Clerks (sales) 62 19.7 

Secretaries 25 7*9 

StenograiAiers I3 k.A 
Administrative or 

Management trainees 26 8^3 

Total 31? 100.0 



1« These data concern only Job entry positions not requiring 
an education beyond hi£^ school* 
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Profileg of Barticlpatlng Etoloraes 

The eaployees included in this study reported no paxrttiae or 
sunnier vozking experience prior to their present positions. 
Only a very limited nuaber gave opinions relative to additional 
oualificatioos needed for advancenent. Of those idio did, 1^ 
(21 respondsntSt 6? percent) said they needed additional education. 
The others (7* 33 percent), vho offered this opinion, said that 
acre experience on the idb would be sufficient to q;ualify them 
for advancement. 

9ie educational hadcgtDund hy- curriculum of 150 of the partici- 
pating employees is shovn in llU>le 6. The modal graduation year 
for II4B of these cases vas 1970; the median year vas 1966. 

IABI£ 6 

HI G H SCH OOL CURSICUUK FOLLOHBD BT 

BB&mrum amc& axd idiiiisibaxive or lumuaiERP 
TOAiH i q^ iebsohbl 



Percent of 
All Boployees 

Curriculum Number Xntervieved 



Business 62 UlO 

CoUegs-Bosiness ' k 2.7 

Collegs Preparatory S 3*3 

General 2 I.3 

Tocational-Vecfanical jn 51.U 

150 100.0 



The diita shov 1^9 oourses taken hy 52 percent of the participants 
after attending high school. Among the 28 courses listed, 66 percent 
of the enrollments were concentrated in 6 courses. The more popular 
courses included shorthand (15 percent of the enrollments), accounting 
or bookkeeping (1^ poxcent), typewriting (1U percent), fiiglish (10 
paxoent), business education (7 percent), and office Mchines (6 percent). 
These courses iiere taken in adult education programs (k percent), business 
colleges (12 percent), Junior colleges (U3 percent), senior colleges (22 
percent), ccqpaiiy txaining (8 pexcent), correspondence schools (3 per* 
cent), and by other means (8 percent). 

It may be helpftd to look at the business courses takcm in hij^ 
school by the oases studied in this investigation. This infoxmation 
is presented in TU>le 7f excluding courses for which A^equencies 
represented less than 7 pexcent of H (160 cases). 
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TABLE 7 



BnsmRSS COURSES TAKFar IH Hlffl SCHOOL 
BY BBUiraiHG OPFTCR AMD AMrHISTRATIVE OR MANACfMBNT 
TRAINE?=; FERSOHNEL BY HDNBER OF SEMESTERS TAKEK 



NuBiber of Semesters Taken 
lk)tal 1 Senester 2 Seaesters Chrer 2 Semesters 
Course Ho 9Al Ho 9^ Ho 9dr 96i Ho ^AT 9fo 



Typewriting 


^Uk 


90 


0 


0 


0 


131 


82 


91 


13 


8 


9 


Bookkeeping 


98 


60 


0 


0 


0 


98 


60 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Shorthand 


82 


51 


0 


0 


0 


80 


50 


98 


2 


1 


2 


Office Praotioe 


3U 


21 


0 


0 


0 


3U 


21 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Eoonaaios 


33 


21 


33 


21 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Transoxiption 


22 


11* 


20 


13 


91 


2 


1 


9 


0 


0 


0 


Business Hath 


21 


13 


16 


10 


76 




3 


2U 


0 


0 


0 


Office Machines 


21 


13 


17 


11 


81 


h 


2 


19 


0 


0 


0 


Business Qi^ish 


12 


7 


10 


6 


83 


2 


1 


17 


0 


0 


0 


Cooperative Bus Txn^ 


12 


7 


0 


0 


0 


12 


7 


100 


0 


0 


0 



HOTE: This table is read as follows: Of the 160 begiimixig office and 
administratlTe or management trainee emplojiees intervieved, Ahhf or 

90 percent 9 took typewriting in hij^ school* Of the %iho took 
typewriting^ 131« or 82 percent of those included in the study^ and 

91 percent of those tdio took typewritlngt tcok it for 2 semesters* 
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The employees cooperating in this investigation were asked to 
rank the business cotirses taken in high school. The order was 
to be identified from the most helpful on their current job to 
the least helpful. Table 8 gives this information in terms of 
the first-ranked subjects only. 



BPS IMESS COnRSES BBCIMNIHG OPPICB AM) 
AMDHSTRATIVE OR MAffAGHEUT TRAUJEE PEHSOKBEL TOOK IN HIGH 
SCHOOL THAT WERE JITDCED MOST EELFFOL ON THEIR JOBS 



TABLE 8 



Course 



Number Percen't 
Number Ranking Ranking 
Taking First First 



^typewriting 

Bookkeeping 

Shorthand 

Office Practice 

Economics 

Transcription 

Business Math 

Office Machines 

Business English 

Cooperative Businesn Training 

General Business 



1M* 
98 
82 
3U 
33 
22 
21 
21 
12 
12 
11 



8U 

32 
2 

7 
1 
0 
2 

3 
2 

3 
1 



58 

33 
2 
21 

3 
0 
10 

15 
16 

25 
9 
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Because trying to schedule business vocational programs to accom- 
modate the greatest number of needs seems to be an ongoing prob- 
lem in high school, perhaps the information in Table 9 can be 
useful. In determining priority rankings, the criteria used in 
one setting are not necessarily applicable in another circim- 
stance. Nevertheless, one of several criteria vhich may be con- 
sidered is consxmer Jud^nent. Remember the old BuicJc slogan, 
"Ask the man who owns one"? Graduates ^ose consensxis relegates 
Bome subjects to the lowest end of their priority scales have 
inputs that merit consideration from curriculum developers and 
teachers. These people have "bou^t a vehicle" and are offering 
testimony. 

TABLE 9 

BUSIHESS COURSES^ BBGINHIHG OFFICE AUB 
ABHINISTRATI7E OR HANAGEMEHT TRAINEB PERSONHEL TOOK IS EICR 
SCHOOL THAT WERE FOUn) LEAST HELPFUL ON THEIR JOBS 



Number Nimiber Percent 
Course Taking Ranking Ranking 

Last Last 



Typewriting 


1UU 


20 


li* 


Booldceepin^r 


98 


21 


21 


Shorthand 


82 


36 


Uh 


Office Practice 


3U 


3 


9 


Economics 


33 


16 


h9 


Transcription 


22 


8 


37 


Business Hath 


21 


5 


2h 


Office Machines 


21 


3 


1U 


Btisiness English/ 


12 


3 


25 


Cooperative Business Training 


12 


1 


8 


General Business 


11 


1- 


9 



1. Only those subjects taken by at least 8 pazoent of the 
OMSS studied axe tabulatsd^ 
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In response to "^^at laiowled^, skill(8), or und^^rstandings do you 
now need on this .job that you did not develop in hi^ school?", 
thpre are some lecids that warrant attention. Table 10 providps 
a summary of these identified needs. To be reported in this table, 
the knowled^, skills, or understanding had to have a frequency of 
10 percent or more in one of the 6 positions investigated. ^Vhen this 
minimal frequency occurred, the findings in all other job classi- 
fications were reported. There were 99 hi^ schools (77 Mississippi, 
S Alabama, 1 Arkansas, 2 Florida, 1 Minnesotoi, 2 Missouri, 1 New 
York, 1 North Carolina, 1 Oklahoma, 1 Pennsylvania, k Tennessee and 
3 Wisconsin) which these employees last attended or from which they 
graduated. 

TABLE 10 

KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, UNDERSTANDINGS NOW NEEDED 
THAT WERE NOT ACQUIRED IN HIGH SCHOOL 



Cases (n) 3h U5 18 3U k 25 (n) 160 

Aoct . Clerk Clerk Secy Steno Adm Total 

Dkkr (Off) (sis) Mgt 

No No 9fa No 96ri No 94x No 9^ No 9^ No 



Knowledge 
Communication 
Acct-Bkkg-Rcrdkg 
Deal with people 
Business Orgniztn 
Adv-Retailing-Sales 

Skills 



7 


21 


13 


39 


3 17 
5 28 


8 


23 


1 


25 


6 


2h 


38 


2h 


9 


26 


11 


2h 


6 


18 


0 


0 


h 


16 


35 


2?. 


6 


18 


6 


13 


6 33 


7 


2T 


1 


25 


8 


32 


3k 


21 


h 


12 


10 


22 


1 6 


5 


15 


0 


0 


3 


12 


23 


1U 


0 


0 


10 


22 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


h 


16 


1U 


9 



Bus Machines (calo) 


9 


26 


30 


67 


0 


0 


3 


9 


0 


0 


1 


k 


U3 


27 


Dictaphone 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


7 


21 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


5 


Shortbond 


0 


0 


7 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


k 


Understanding 






























Demands-Rewards 






























(prodotvty, accuracy 




























responsibility.) 


10 


29 


22 


U9 


1 


6 


11 


32 


h 


100 


25 


100 


73 


h6 


Purpose of business 


16 


hi 


16 


36 


U 


22 


2 


6 


2 


50 


9 


36 


U9 


30 
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Courses, other than business courses, taken in hij^i school which 
have served advantageox aly in the entry level office and axJmin- 
istrative or managemeni trainee positions are shown in Table 11. 
Only those courses mentioned by 10 percent or more of the cases 
are included. 

TABLE 11 

OTHER HKffl SCHOOL COURSES WHICH 
HAVT? SERVED TO ADVANTAGE IN PRBSEHT POSITION 



Course 



English (gram&ar) 

Mathematics 

English (composition) 

Algebra 

Home Econcmics 

History 

English (literature) 
Geometry 



1U6 


90 


112 


70 


81 


51 


$9 


37 


38 


2h 


2h 


1$ 


23 


1U 


22 


1U 



In two "Monday morning quarterback" types of questions, "... 
which courses do you wish you had taken (other than btisiness 
courses)..." and "If you were beginning hi^ souool again..." 
there were some clusters in the responses. In the first of 
these qiiestions, "...^ich. ..do you wish you had taken...," 
11 percent (1?) identified English in various forms (including 
conmunication, speech, spelling). Another 9 percent (1U) reached 
toward psychology in terms of self development and in under- 
standing others. Mathematics generically and algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry were selected by 6 percent of the participating 
employees. 



In their answers to the second of these questions, 13 percent 
(20) indicated that they woxdd apply themselves with greater 
diligence. Thirty percent (U9) stated they wo\ild take more 
business courses. The concentration of these responses, however, 
favored two traditionally non-boisiness disciplines: Mathematics 
(including algebra) 12 percent (19) and English (including speech 
and spelling) 11 percent (1?). Bookkeeping was selected by 11 
percent (17) and shorthand was chosen by 7 percent (11 ). 

Job Profiles 

TtiB first approach to the profiling problem was to make the open- 
ended request, "Briefly describe what you do in a typical day." 
Table 12 is a sunooaazy of these responses. 
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TABLE 12 



ACTIVITIES OR DUTIES PEBFOBMED BY BBGIMING OFFICE 
AITD AMQUSTBATIVE OK MANAGQIEaST TRAINEE FEBSOlQIEL AS 
DESCRIBED IS RESPONSE TO AN OPEN-ENDED QUESTION 



Cases (n) 


3h 




hS 




18 




3U 








25 


(N) 


160 


loot 




Cleric 


Clexk 


Secy 


Stmo 


Adm 


Total 


Activity/Duty 


BIckr 




(Off) 


(Sli 




















No 9^. 


No 96a 


No 9^ 


No 


No 9^ 


No 




No 


%N 






























































oiplye pxobi 


16 


U7 


17 


38 


7 


39 


6 


18 


0 


0 


16 


6U 


62 


39 


Txaiiit BaprrUf 
































1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


11 


1 


3 


0 


0 


21 


8U 


26 


16 


Ckt give credt rtg 


1 


3 


3 


7 


2 


11 


3 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


6 


AUlU IXVUUft BX VU Bit 1 


\ 
































Ui 


21 


U7 


3 


17 


21 


62 


U 


100 


1U 


56 


77 


U8 


Um telephone 


7 


21 


20 




u 


22 


23 


68 


2 


50 


3 


12 


59 


37 




13 


38 


18 


Uo 


0 


0 


12 


3li 


3 


75 


2 


o 
0 


U8 




Vrt reportst Itrs 


13 


38 


1U 


31 


0 


0 


8 


23 


U 


100 


5 


20 


1 1 

m 


2o 


Take care of mail 


5 


15 


6 


13 


1 


6 


16 


U7 


U 


100 


3 


12 


35 


22 


AIUWU \f^VL^f WAIfcA AJIP 


3 


9 


2 


U 


16 


89 


1 


3 


0 


0 




Q 

o 




15 




0 


0 


u 


9 


0 


0 


17 


50 


3 


75 


0 


0 




iti 


Dim 4 AO ^TATta 
AUU UUpXlvclvOIV 


5 


15 


u 


9 


0 


0 


8 


23 


2 


50 


1 


u 


20 


13 




1 


3 


8 


18 


0 


0 


10 


29 


1 


25 


0 


0 


20 


13 


MGLlxitftiji e^ulpnexit 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


Uo 


10 


6 


Test prenlt xcrds 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


7 


21 


1 


25 


0 


0 


9 


6 


Opnt ol8 off t shp 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


12 


5 


3 


Keep appt oalndr 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


9 


1 


25 


0 


0 


U 


3 


Flnol (ac-Uc^p-xkff) 






























Frepr aootg foxme^ 
pyrl« pxoduotlon 


























































xorde« vrt oke 


3U 100 


16 


36 


0 


0 


9 


26 


U 


100 


11 




7U 


U6 


Boxd tznectae* pet 


26 


76 


11 


2U 


7 


39 


8 


23 


2 


50 


1 


U 


55 


3U 


Audits prff Tixify 
Bud^f ooetf 


16 


U7 


6 


13 


0 


0 


2 


6 


1 


25 


1 


U 


26 


16 






























prepare tax repte 


5 


15 


1 


2 


3 


17 


2 


6 


0 


0 


3 


12 


1U 


9 


Nkitf b^otoe. Money 












56 




26 




25 




UO 


51 




Keoelte Money 


8 


23 


13 


39 


10 


9 


1 


10 


32 


Mk ele, fill ordre 


2 


6 


5 


11 


16 


89 


5 


15 


0 


0 


9 


36 


37 


23 


Paok etkt inv^ ahp 


0 


0 


2 


U 


9 


50 


2 


6 


0 


0 


10 


UO 


23 


1U 


▲dT# dleplf ele pro 


0 


0 


0 


0 


U 


22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


U 


16 


b 


5 
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The second attack on the profllln^r problem was with structured 
questions requiring time allocation estimates. These suonaries 
of characteristic activities and duties for each of the positions 
researched are found in Tables 13-18. ▲ composite sunmary is 
presented in Table ^9• 

These activities or duties are arrax^d according to a wei^ted 
scale fxook those requiring the greatest amount of time to those 
requiring the least amount of time. The wei^ting scales, shown 
in the columnar headings, are arbitrary. The cumulative totals 
In the rij^thand column (TFT— Total Points) may serve at least 
as a guide in making relative Judgments concerning lesson plan 
time allocations and/or enrphases. 

TABLE 13 

ACTI7ITIES OR DUTIES PBRFOHMED BY BBGIHHIHG ACCOTfflTIHG-BOOKKEES^IK 
PERSQHUEL BY ACTIVITY/DDTY POIHT TOTAl" 



— Daily — 
AotLrity/ Over Ibider 
Duty 3Hrs 1-3Hrs IHr Weekly Monthly Yearly 
Total (30wt) (lOwt) (Uwt) (3wt) (2wt) (iwt) TPT 



Boxd tznaotnat post data 


59 


12 


Px«paxe w±s pprs, stnts 


37 


1 


V«rlfy vouohart 


20 


2 


Frtpaxe oustaz atatMBtnts 


17 


3 


Us. telephone 


9 


3 


File 


9 


3 


Baadle payzoll detaila 


11 


2 


Enter adj, olag, rvrala 


U3 


0 


Take oare of mail 


8 


2 


Make caah xeporta 


13 


0 


Vtelte reporta 


12 


0 


Beconolle bank atmta 


15 


0 


Fzepare tax reporta 


5 


0 



25 


15 


U 


3 


0 


688 




9 


1 


17 


2 


175 




9 


2 


0 


0 


172 




1 


1 


9 


0 


11*5 




3 


0 


0 


0 


132 




3 


0 


0 


0 


132 




0 


2 


3 


0 


112 


0 


9 


1 


25 


8 


97 


2 


3 


0 


1 


0 


9k 


6 


5 


1 


0 


1 


BU 


3 


U 


3 


2 


0 


59 


1 


k 


1 


9 


0 


. U7 


a 


0 


0 


3 


2 


8 



1. Tablea 13-19 bare the welj^ted oolmm (TPT-Total Pointa) 
oaloulated "by multiplying the frequency by the vel£^t and adding theae 
totala horizontally. Thoa, the TFT for the Recording traaaactiona and 
poating data activitiea are calculated thia wayt 12z30b360; 25x10=250; 
I5xl4^0; liz>12; 3x2-6; 3^ai-2504^Of 124^88. 
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TABLE 1U 

ACTIVITIES OB BOTIES PERFOHMED BY BBGINimiG CLERICAL C OFFICE) 
PEBSOHHEL BY ACTIYITY/DDTT POIMT TOTAL 



— Daily — 
Aotlvi'^/ Over Itader 

5Hr8 1-3Hr8 lur Weekly Monthly learly 

Total (30wt) ooirt) Uvt) Owt; ^i^rt; viwt) tpt 



Use telephone 
Conplete fozme, ftm Itre 
Reoeive maney, baxdc dep 
Prepare ouatmr etatenente 
Take oare of mail 
File 

Verify vouohen 
Write letters 
Ijrpey run stencils 
Tjrpe statistical matl 
Take maohine transorptn 



37 


7 


18 


11 


52 


7 


10 


21 


1<3 


8 


10 


16 


33 


U 


11* 


9 


61 


0 


10 


3U 


36 


1 


12 


19 


28 


3 


8 


10 


25 


0 


9 


10 


31 


0 


3 


12 


19 


1 


3 


2 


5 


2 


0 


2 



1 


0 


0 


U37 


10 


1( 


0 


1*32 


6 


3 


0 


1^8 


U 


2 


0 


312 


11 


3 


3 


278 


u 


0 


0 


238 


5 


2 


0 


229 


5 


1 


0 


11*7 


6 


7 


3 


113 


U 


7 


2 


96 


1 


0 


0 


71 



TABLE 15 

AcrmTiES OR irogs eebfohmed by bbgihhibg clerical (sales) 

PEHS0HHEL BY ICTIVITY/Droy POIBT TOIiL 



— Daily — 
Aotivi-^/ Orar Itadar 
Duty 3HM 1-3Hr« IHr Iteekly Monthly Yearly 
Total (30*ft) (lOwt) (Uwt) (3wt) (2irt) (iwt) TPT 



Make aalea 

Gire info, hndl cq>lnta 
Btoaiv* oonay 
Kmp sales xeooxds 
Fhone delinquent acots 
Take credit applications 



17 


15 


0 


1 


32 


5 


8 


16 


13 


7 


3 


3 


10 


1 


3 


if 


5 


2 


0 


3 


6 


0 


1 


5 



0 


1 


0 


1*56 


3 


0 


0 


303 


0 


0 


0 


252 


0 


0 


2 


78 


0 


0 


0 


72 


0 


0 


0 


30 
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TiBLB 16 



ACTIVITIES OR DDTIES EEHPOHMED BT HBSIHBIKJ SBCHETAHIAL 
PEBSCHDIEL BY ACTIVITI/DOTy POUJT TOTAL 



- Daily — . 
Activity/ Over Ifader 
Daty 3Hrs 1-3Hr8 1Hr Weekly Monthly Yearly 
TotS (30wt) (I0irt) (Mrt) (3wt) (2wt) (lwt) TPT 



Dee telephone 
Type 9 run etencile 
File 

Take diot^ m-tmecptn 

Use oaloulatore 

MritB letters 

Keep financial records 

Take care of mail 

Keep appointment calndr 

Make transp^ htl reserv 

Supervise 



1|8 


5 


11 


31 


51 


2 


16 


21 


31 


1 


16 


13 


Ui 


1 


9 


20 


23 


k 


h 


13 


30 


1 


7 


16 


16 


3 


U 


7 


2U 


1 


k 


19 


21 


1 


6 


11 


16 


0 


0 


5 


6 


0 


1 


3 



1 


0 


0 


387 


5 


6 


1 


332 


1 


0 


0 


2U5 


6 


5 


0 


228 


1 


1 


0 


217 


U 


2 


0 


180 


2 


0 


0 


16U 


0 


0 


0 


11(6 


2 


1 


0 


1U2 


1 


8 


2 


UI 


1 


1 


0 


27 



TABLE 17 



ACTIVITIES OE DOTIES PBRPOHMBD BY HBGIHHIIB STEHOGHAPHIC 
EERSOroiEL BI ACTIVITY/DTITY POIBT TOTAL 



Dally — 

Activity/ OvT Itad»r 
Duty JBtb 1-3HrB IHr Wericly Monthly 

Total (30wt) (lOwt) (Uwt) (3wt) (2wt) 



Contplet* foxnuif fzm Itrs 
Um t«l«phone 
Typ^f run stancila 
File 

Tak« dlotf ifr-txnscptn 
Type ■tatistioal oatl 
Be xaoeptionist 



5 
3 
3 
U 

u 

3 
1 



1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



1 

0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 



2 

2 
0 

3 
2 
1 
0 



0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 



1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 



Yearly 
(iwt) 



TPT 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



50 
38 

23 
22 
20 
16 
3 
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TABLE 18 



ACTIVITIES OH DITriES PEHPOHMED BY BB&IMIliG ADimSTRATIVE OR MAKAGEMEaTF 
TRAIHEE FERSQHHEL BY ACTIVITY/BDTY POIHT TOTAL 









Bally — 














AotlTlty/ 


Ov«r 




Ibder 












Datgr 




1-3Hrs 


IHr 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Yearly 
















(2wt; 




TPT 


QLrm infOt tandl cflq[>lnt« 


38 


12 


7 


15 


U 


0 


0 


502 


Fill ozderst dlvr* ship 


20 


6 


7 


3 


U 


0 


0 


271* 


Bo pxdotn, inv aanmts 


15 


3 


2 


6 


2 


2 


0 


IllU 


Do MlMf pzoBo ammtm 


ii» 


2 


3 


U 


3 


2 


0 


119 




11 


1 


U 


U 


2 


0 


0 


92 


Tain OEM of mil 


12 


0 


1 


11 


0 


0 


0 


51* 


Kmp Mies xeoozdfl 


10 


0 


2 


6 


1 


0 


1 


1*8 


Verify Touohen 


8 


0 


3 


2 


2 


1 


0 


U6 


TUce credit applctne 


6 


0 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1»1 


Phone delinquent accts 


5 


0 


1 


3 


1 


0 


0 


25 


Operate dxxp oachinee 


l» 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


20 


Cooplete form letters 


2 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


11» 
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TtM data in Tables 13-18 have b««i mamaxifd in I'able 19 to 
facilitate refersnccs for •ehedalisff. S«T«sal nail groups 
of stiuierts sa£. soaSkisss as put togsthsr to jufltc^fr a pro$T«s 
tria-i aigat iot otcerwiss as fsaaibls. TtiLn ■ im 7 a««r bs ja« 
helpful asazis to dstszains Issson plan coatsnt and tias (guides 
to ths teacher vhoss circtastanoss rsquirs t ss fihing a cosposite 
group in a class disciplins approach. 

TABLE 19 



ACTIVITIES OR DUTIES FEBFOBMED BY HB GIMI IliG 
OFFICE AHB AMIlilSTBA'i'iVE OR MAHACaMEBT TRAIBEE PERSONNEL 
BT ACTIVrrr/DDTY POINT TOTAL 



— Daily — 

Activity/ Over Ibider 
Duty 3Hr8 1-3Hrs 1Hr Veslcly Monthly Yearly 

Total (30wt) (I0irt) (Uwt) (3wt) (2irt) (lwt) TPT 



Use telephone 97 I6 32 U7 2 ^ ^ 

Give info, hndl cmplnts 70 17 15 31 7 0 0 805 

Receive money, bank dep 67 I6 17 23 8 JO 772 

Bod tmsactns. post data 59 12 25 15 4 ^ ? fS? 

File 80 5 32 38 5 p 0 637 

Tkke care of nail 105 3 17 67 11 i» ? fl3 

Cooplete forma, frm Itrs 59 8 12 2U 10 ^ ? ^2S 

Type, ran stencils 89 2 22 3U 1U 13 k m 

Prepare custmr stmts 50 7 17 10 5 11 0 U57 

Itake sales 17 15 0 1 0 ^ 2 ^f^ 

Verify vouchers 56 5 18 21 9 2 2 

Write reports, letters 67 1 19 30 12 5 2 

TUce diet. »-tmscptn 50 3 10 21* 7 o 0 319 

Pill orders, dlvr. ship 20 6 7 3 U ° ? 51^ 

Use calculator 23 U U 13 1 " 217 

Prepare wricg pprs. stmts 37 1 7 9 1 17 ? ]I? 

Keep financial records 16 3 U 7 2 0 0 16U 

Do prodctn. inv asnmts 15 3 2 6 2 ^ 0 iWj 

Keep appointment oalndr 21 1 6 11 2 1 0 1U2 

Keep sales records 20 1 5 10 1 ° ^ ]?S 

Do sis. promo asnmts 11* 2 3 U 3 ! ® ]]? 

Type statistical matl 22 1 U 3 U o 2 112 

Handle payroll details 11 2 U 0 2 J 2 «S 

Entr adj. clsg. rvrsls 1*3 0 0 9 1 2$ 8 97 

Phone delinquent accts 10 2 1 6 1 ^ ti 

Make cash report 13 0 6 5 1 ° 1 St 

Take credit applications 12 0 U 7 1 0 0 71 

Reconcile bank stmts 15 0 1 U 1 I ^ 1 

Make transp. hotel resrv 16 0 0 5 1 8 2 U1 

Supervise 6 0 1 3 1 ^ ® ^7 

Prepare tax reports 500OO 3 2 8 

Be receptionist 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 
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Infoxnation xelating to the kinds of equipment used^ the extent and 
Intensity of use, ia found in Table 20. Capital expenditures for 
business equipment require justification based on use priorities. 
Tine allocation within progzsas, courses, subjects, units must 
bear the sorutix^r of relevancy. ])ata in Table 20 can provide a 
starting point in finding defensible positions based on sound evidence 
to siq»port business eqoiposnt buying and tiae ccamitment decisions • 

TABI£ 20 

BOSIKBSS HACHIBES AHD BQDIEMERF USED BT 
BBGIBNIliG OFFICE AHD AIMIHISXRATIVE 0£ JUiSACrB/BBST 
THlLlBEE FEBSQHNEIi 



Total (160) Over 3 hours^ 1 to 3 hours Under 1 hour 
Msohines/EquipMnt Ho^fil ^ to ^ 9fe^H69ttr j(n Vo JQS Jki 





101'' 


63.1 


100 


27 


16.9 


26.7 


31 


I9.U 


30.7 


U3 


26.8 


U3.U 


98 


61.2 


100 


19 


11.8 


19.U 


38 


23.7 


38.8 


U7 


29.U 


1I8.0 


Fhotooopx Maohine 


59 


36.9 


100 


2 


1.2 


3.U 


5 


3.1 


8.5 


52 


32.5 


88.1 


Postag* Nstor 
Calonlatox^ 


38 


23.7 


100 


1 


0.6 


2.6 


3 


1.9 


7.9 


3U 


21.2 


89.5 


36 


22.1 


100 


1U 


8.7 


38.9 


12 


7.U 


33.3 


10 


6.2 


27.8 


Postal Soale 

Oiqtlioatox^ 


3U 


21.2 


100 


1 


0.6 


2.9 


2 


1.2 


5.9 


31 


I9.U 


91.2 


2U 


1U.9 


100 


h 


2.U 


16.7 


3 


1.9 


12.5 


17 


10.6 


70.8 


Switotaboaxd 


20 


12.5 


100 


6 


3.7 


30.0 


6 


3.7 


30.0 


8 


5.0 


Uo.o 


&a,valope Opnr, Sir 


18 


11.2 


100 


2 


1.2 


11.1 


3 


1.8 


16.7 


13 


8.1 


72.2 


Chednrxitar 


17 


10.6 


100 


1 


0.6 


5.9 


1 


0.6 


5.9 


15 


9.U 


88.2 


Booldcaaping Maohine 


ri 


6.9 


100 


7 


u.u 


63.6 


2 


1.2 


18.2 


2 


1.2 


18.2 


Sating Maohina 


9 


5.6 


100 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


9 


5.6 


100.0 


Tzanaoxibing Maohine 


8 


5.0 


100 


5 


3.1 


62.5 


2 


1.2 


25.0 


1 


0.6 


12.5 


Addzaaalng Mftohine 


U 


2.5 


100 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


2 


1.2 


50.0 


2 


1.2 


50.0 


Bapzoduoer 


2 


1.2 


100 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


2 


1.2 


100.0 


Billing Maohine 


1 


0.6 


100 


1 


0.6 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


Conrholdax 


1 


0.6 


100 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


1 


0.6 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


Shorthand Kaohine 


1 


0.6 


100 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


1 


0.6 


100.0 



1. Thara vara 70 tan-kay, 31 ftai-koy naohinaa, a ratio of 70. 

2. Small "n^aaiaohines or equipoiant uaad. Tha 27 idio uaod an adding oachina 
mors than 3 houra daily ware 16.9 paxoant of tha 160 Joba (N) in this study, but 
tta^ rapreaantad 26.7 paroent of 101 (n) vbo reportad usixig adding machines. 

3. Elaotrio ^rpawritara vara usad in 69 oaaaa— 3U alita, 29 pioa, 6 191 
Sxaoutiva. Tha alaotrio-mannal ratio waa 7t3. Hannala in uaa included 23 elite, 
12 pioa. Tha overall alita-pioa ratio was approximately 3x2. 

U. There vera 16 printing, 15 kay-drivan, and 5 rotazy oaloulators reported 
in uaa. Thia vould be a 3t3t1 ratio set. 

5. DnpUoating eqtaiinant included 17 fluid, 6 atanoil, and 1 offaet. 
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personnel Proepecte and Practicea 



To gain some infoxmation that ml^t point to shifts in educa- 
tional needs* areas for emphases 9 additional opportunities 
for service 9 the supearvisors of the participating evployees were 
interviewed* As far as the jobs covered in this study are con- 
cezned9 90 percent (1U5) indicated that these jobs will continue 
in the next 1-3 years essentially as they are. Of the S percent 
^o expected change 9 $0 percent (U of the 8 responding in this 
category) expected aore autonation* Five percent of the 8iq[>er- 
visors gave no answer to the question* 

In answer to *'I>o you plan to make changes in the reqtiirements for 
entrance into this jol)?", ^k percent (16) gave an affirmative reply. 
In this group 9 23 percent (5) indicated planning more educational 
requir«iients« Among those planning more educational reqtLirementS9 
kO percent (2 of the 5) vere expecting some automation knowledge 
and fiOcills* 

Screening methods used by these employers included: Interviews 9 
93 percent; reference checks 9 80 percent; tests 9 26 percent; school 
recoDnendation89 U6 percent* The most commonly used test was for 
typewriting9 29 percent (12 of the I42 e^loyers %dio test)* 

Sources identified as usually providing personnel were: Rifi^ 
schools 9 3h percent; state employment offices 9 33 peiroent; walk-*in09 
73 percent; classified adS9 13 percent; private agencieS9 6 percent; 
and 26 percent also used other sources* In this latter category9 
52 percent were referrals from employees 9 other employers t custMers9 
business associates9 and personal friends* 

Supervisors ' Judfl»its 

lliese supervisors were asked in three open-ended questions to 
identify strengths in knowledge 9 skills 9 and attitudes and to rate 
these strengths on a scale of 1-5 with 5 being the strongest* 
Obey were also asked to suggest areas needing improvement* Table 21 
summarizes these judgments 9 as reflected by those areas receiving 
ratings of U or $# the Inprovemmits suggested* Table 21 is shown 
on the following page* 
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TABLE '/^l 



KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, AND ATTITUDE STRENGTHS AND SUBJECTS OH 
PERSOHALITY AREAS NEEDING IMPROVB!BIT AS JUDGED BY SUPERVISORS 



Khowled^t Skills, Attitudes 



Stren«rth Need 
n No 9dV 961 Impxoyeaent 



15iowled<e 

English 

MatheaatioB 

BooldceepingwAoeounting 

Piling 



No 9dT 9^ 



93 


58 


36 


62 


English 


26 


16 


81 


52 


33 


Ul 


Nathenatics 


1U 


9 


26 


21 


17 


81 


Piling 


7 


U 


15 


5 


3 


33 









17 

1»7 



Skills 



O^jpewriting 


106 


60 


38 


57 


Adding Machine, oalculator 


7h 


51 


32 


69 


Shorthand 


1U 


9 


6 


6U 


Cash register 


12 


9 


6 


75 


Ihq>licator 


8 


7 


k 


88 


Booldceeping machine 


7 


6 


U 


86 



Skills 



1U 

9 
5 
3 



9 
6 

3 
2 



13 
12 
U6 
25 



AttltudeSt Traitg 



Dependable 


1*6 


Uh 


28 


96 


Cooperative 


U1 


37 


23 


90 


Honest 


38 


37 


23 


97 


Willing to work 


36 


3U 


21 


9k 


General attitude 


36 


32 


20 


89 


Personality 


36 


30 


19 


83 


Initiative 


32 


25 


16 


78 


Loyalty 


2h 


21 


13 


88 



Attitudes ♦ Traitg 



17 11 37 
13 8 28 



NOTE: niere wwe 93 superviaorfl vho made judj^ents oonoeming relative stren^hs 
of their eiq>l07ee*s English. They cited 58 as having above average or 8i5>erlor 
strength In English, This vas 36 percent of all who were In the study and 62 per- 
cent of all about }Aicm an evaluative statement In English vas made. There were 
26 oases in idilch the supervisor said that Improvement In Engllrtx was needed. 
Ohls represented 16 percent of all employees Included In the Investigation and 
28 percent of ull those about lAicm an evaluation of English knowledge was made. 
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Cur ricul ar Sugges t lone 



Supervisors of be^nnin^ employees have to cope with many of the 
inadequacies in knowledge, skills, and understandings that place 
limitations or pose handicaps for new workers* For this reason, 
their suggestions for ways to prepare better beginning business 
employees were sou^t* A syn^Uiesis of -Uieir suggestions is 
offered in Talkie 22. 

TABLE 22 

SDPkRVISOBS* SUGGESTIOHS To improve FRESEEnnCE 

FREPARATIOH OF BBGIHNIHG OFFICE AHD 
AmmiSTRATIVE OR MAMAG9fEHT TRAIHEB PERSONNEL 



Number Percent of all Percent of all 
Making Stqpervisors Suggestions 
Suggestions for Enphasis Suggestion'' Interviewed Offered 



English 








(granmar, speech', spelling) 


he 


30 


23 


Haman Relations 


U8 


30 


23 


Hathematics 


23 


1U 


11 


Cooperative Business ^Praining 


20 


13 


9 


Cost Concepts 


11* 


9 


7 


Econranlcs 


13 


6 


6 


Adding Machines • Caldilator 


11 


7 


5 


l^rpewriting 


10 


6 


5 


Piling 


9 


6 


h 


Shorthand 


6 


h 


3 


Inrproved Earlier Guidance 


ii 


3 


2 


Others 








(salesEBanship, law, financing) 1^ 


3 


2 




210 




100 



1 • Because soi!^ snperrisors offered more than one suggestion, 
the?^ are 210 "supervisors* suggestions'* for the 160 supervisors in 
this study. 
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CHAPTER V 



ANiJiYSIS 

As a framework for conceptulizin^ the buainess occupational 
profiles, the data were examined in terms of three major bxxsiness 
Sanctions. The fourth major function (Production) was used within 
broad boundaries of Administration, Finance, and Marketing. Using 
the functional categories to examine activities or duties in 
terms of relative fj aquencies in each of the six positions studied 
can increase the commonalities. Which oocmon knowledge, skills, and 
understandings will remain will depend upon the arbitrary frequency 
or time-use point system criterion ijiQK>sed. Acknowledging that 
there is no "rigjitness" or **wrongne8S" in %diatever cut-off point 
is uS3d, but cognisant that time is not usually available to 
educate for every experience encountered, the investigator has 
used 10 percent as the minimal inclusion frequency for this analy- 
sis. Thus, if an activity or duty has a frequency of at least 
10 percent in any of the 6 positions studied, that activity or 
duty has been considered. 

Administr ative Activites (Hon routine Services , Skills ) 

These kinds of activities, %rtiich included meeting customer and 
employee problems, training new personnel, supervising, maintain- 
ing morale, checking and giving credit ratings, were found in S 
of the 6 positions studied. Only the stenographers in this 
investigation did not report being involved in any of these duties. 

The integration of knowledge, skills, and understandings essential 
to the successfta handling of these duties demands creativity, 
imagination, and initiative in the use of ^udipent. S<Miie broad 
and detailed understandings of operations, some fundamental knowl- 
edge of basic psychological principles, an insight into motivations— 
these are sense of the educational experiences needed to meet and 
to grow in competence in the handling of these problems. No attempt 
has been made to wei^ these various activities or duties according 
to some •'difficulty factor." Nevertheless, the fact that these 
tasks were found in 60 percent of the jobs analyzed, but represented 
only 13 percent of the reported activities (by frequency count, 
not time), is an inadequate basis on which to render a value 
Jud^ent concerning their importance. Perhaps an analogy would 
be helpful to appreciate the point. The take-off and landing of 
an aircraft usually consume a minor fraction of the total fli^t 
time. Yet, it can be readily seen that the percentage of total 
time involved in getting the aircraft safely up and safely down bears 
no relationship to the value of those activities in terms of the 
total function. 
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The critical character of meeting (or failing to meet) customer 
and employee problems 9 properly training new employees, maintain* 
ing morale* and making appropriate credit evaluations suggests 
an importance or value considerably disproportionate to the 
frequencies of the reported activities. 

Administrative Activities (Routine Services , Skills ) 

The basic pattern of these duties wm to follow usually well- 
established policies and procedures. Completing forms* using 
the telephone, filing, taking care of the mail, writing letters 
and reports, maintaining orderliness and cleanliness, taking 
dictation and/or machine transcription, running duplicators, 
being a receptionist, maintaining the equipment, giving personnel 
tests and keeping personnel records, openin^r and closing the 
office or shop, and keeping an appointment calendar were the 
principal broad descriptions of the kinds of activities involved. 
Some of these activities were found in all of the cases studied. 

Meeting the responsibilities entailed with these tasks would be 
dependent upon a basic ability to follow instructions and to 
have a solid foundation of business connrunicative, manipulative 9 
and recording skills. Of all the duties reported in this study* 
the routine administrative services represented pO percent of 
the frequencies. Ihese 13 categories of responsbilities are 
essentially the repetitive kinds of jobs that constitute the 
bulk of the da^'^to-day administrative chores. 

Financial Duties (Accounting^BookeeDing ) 

Essentially, these responsibilities were met throu^ the prepara- 
tion of accounting foiias, including payroll and production records, 
writing checks, recording transactions, posting data, auditing, 
proofing, veri^ring, developing budgets, determining costs, and 
preparing tax reports. While all positions and jobs studied had 
at least some activities that required or contributed to financial 
data inputs in some form, only an estimated 25 percent of the 
activities reqtiired a woricing knowledge or a competency in the 
traditional double-entry bookkeeping or accottnting. 

Althou^ this is frequently classified as a distinctively different 
function fr^ administration for general organizational purposes, 
the ftmdamental knowledge, skills, and understandings involved 
have much in conmon* Ttieve is a need to know and understand the 
value of accuracy. There must be skillful handling of infoxma- 
tional details. THae contributions to minimising costs ^ich neat- 
ness and orderliness make are essential understandings reflected 
in the way task responsibilities are met. In aggregate, the 
financial reportlng-recording activities comprised approximately 
22 percent of the duties found in this investigation. 
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Mark e ting Pu nctions and Money 

Among the various tasks included in this function were making sales i 
wrapping, filling orders, packing stock, checking and maintaining 
inventory, shipping, preparing advertising, display, and sales 
promotional materials, and receiving money. Some of the marketing- 
related functions were found in 5 of the 6 positions investigated; 
the stenographers reported no activities in this category. However, 
money handling was a duty found in all positions included in the 
study. These tread duties were in 57 percent of the 160 jobs. 

In making sales, in creating displays and sales promotional materials, 
there is in common with those ^o meet the non*routine administrative 
responsibilities the need to know some basic psychological principles. 
Having an understandizig of motivations is needed, if these marketing 
problems are to be handled skill ^ -lly. Since imagination and 
initiative are critical factors in successfully coping with sales 
and promotional problems, such capabilities are also required. The 
remaining duties in this cluster can be met by the employee who has 
learned to follow instructions, to write legibly, and to use a 
modicum of .judgnent. The marketixig^ related functions and the 
handling of money were approximately 15 percent of the activities 
reported in the job descriptions given by the employees interviewed. 

Basic Knowledge^ Skills . Tfaderstandings 

As these jobs were analysed to identify common characteristics 
fundamental to the various duties and responsibilities, it was 
found that 95 percent of the time was devoted to four kinds of 
activities. With the activity and time components combined these 
were: Communicating, 30 percent, found in all pojBitionc examined; 
caloulatingwchecking- verifying, 2? percent, found in all positions; 
recording, 25 percent, found in all positions; filing^sorting, 
13 percent, found in 5 of the 6 positions investigated (excluding 
clerical-sales). The only other clxxster of activities whicn 
seemed to have some basic factor common to the duty involved is a 
kind of "putting out fires" category. These were the special 
production, oales, and promotional assignments found only in the 
administrative or management trained category. They accounted for 
approximately 2 percent of the activity-time factors analyzed. 
These activities seemed to require a basic analytical and inter- 
pretive capability, with operational xinderstandings of both human 
and mechanical factors. 

A summary of the foregoing analysis of 97 percent of the reported 
activities weifljited for time expenditures is found in Table 23. 
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TABLE 23 



BASIC KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, DKDEBSTMDINGS 
CCmOSLi BEQUIHED FOR ACTIVITIES 
OR DUTIES PERFORMED BY BBGIBNIHG 
nppiCE AM) ADMDIISTRATIVE OR 
HAKAGEHENT TRAINEE PiiOiSaNNEL 



Percent Percent of 
Knowledge, Skills, Understandings of Jobs Total Job Time 



Coraunmicating 30 

Calculating, checking, verifying 100 2? 

Hecording 100 ^5 

Piling, sorting °h '•3 

"Patting out fires" I0 2 



Business Machines 

An analysis of the composite inputs relevant to the kinds and 
extent of use of business machines and equipment suggests 
' priorities. With the digital skill development required to 
operate adding machines, typewciters, and calculators, and with 
some of the problems inherent to various dupUcating processes, 
these units merit consideration in proportions differing from 
tabular inipUcations that may be taken from Table 20. Per 
138 machine stations (adding machine- typewriter-calculator- 
dt^licatorsU nachine stations), there was reported an in-use time 
for 53 percent of these units from 1 to more than 3 hours daily. 
This of intensity of use would sewn to justify skill require- 
ments that meet definitive production standards. What those 
standards might be is a matter for further investigation. 

fielevanoy Criteria 

These are the criteria suggested from an analysis of the 76U activi- 
ties reported in the I60 jobs covering the 6 positions investigated 
in this study. 

1. There should be an abundance of problem- solving materials, 
i.e., cases, ''live aamunition, " "doing" instead of memorizing 
or reciting, to aid hij^i school business students to develop 
more fully their capabilities to deal with the human relations 
difficulties encountered with custaners and fellow employees. 

2. There should ta from several sources, i.e., integrated, 
multi-disciplined courses, a growing development of the 
concepts and awareness of cost-consciousness, productivity, 
and the demands, rewards, and purpose of business. 
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These concepts should be tau^t by the way tlie prograin 

is structured as much or more than yhat the content may be* 

• 3« There should be an opportunity for the high school student 
of business to learn some of the principles of psychology 
in a formal course in order to be equipped with a basic 
understanding of himself and others with whcnn he will have 
to deal. 

U« There should be a greater emphasis on the commmicative 
skills in hi£^ school. This includes both oral and 
written conmnnicatiTS efforts. 

5* There should be an increased eoQihasis on the basic 
mathematical skill capability* 

New Option in Business Education 

Of the 76U activities or duties reported in this study, lUk 
(19 percent) came from the 25 beginning administrative or 
management trainees* Twen^-four of these cases were young 
men. In terms of an analysis of what they were doing* 1^7 per- 
cent of their activities Ctime-weifi^ted) were involved with 
solving operational problems « non-routine in nature. Vftiile 
most of these jobs were out of the traditional office setting* 
typically found at the lowest managment echelons in the plant, 
shopt or store* there were some routine administrative * financial* 
and mazketing^related functions for idiich these employees were 
responsible. These time-weic^ted activities wares Administrative 
(rou±ine)* 7 percent; financial, 11 percent; marketing-related, 
35 percent. 

Out of an analysis of these data has come a concept for a new 
programs Training for Realistic Action by Concentrating on 
Kinetics (TRACK IT--llaaagement) through'^Business Operational 
and Administrative Training (BOAT). The detedls for this 
program are Hib data for another study. ^ 



1. R. Frank Harwood, Assisting Local Schools in Modif^ini^ 
Their Bus iness Education Programs ^ University of Mississippi, 1972. 
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CHAPTER VI 



SUMARY9 CONCLUSIONS* HECQMMENMTIONS 

StuamaCT 

The data for 160 jobs coverin^f 6 different positions with 112 
eiq)loyers were gathered in U2tt executiye-eniployee-supervisor ^ 
interviews in a 21-couiigr area in North Mississippi*^ More than 
half (53.1 percent) of these employers had fewer than 50 employees, 
and more than half C58,7 percent) had fewer than 10 beginning 
office and/or trainee personnel* Three out of four Jobs described 
in this study are held by women* However, 2k of 25 positions in the 
administrative or management trainee category are filled by men* The 
modal age of the enrployees interviewed was 20, the median 23, the 
mean 21 * Typically, the case included in this study was a hi^ 
school gxaduate ^o had been on the current Job for 6 months (mode), 
1U months (o»dian), I8 months (mean)* 

TABLE 2U 

A SDMMABT OP ACTIVITIES OR DUTIES OP BB&IHHIHG OIPICE AND 
AIMINISTBATIVE OB HAHJkGEHERT TRAINEE PERSONNEL 
BY PDNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 



Percent Percent Percent 
Activity/ of Positions of Jobs of Activities 

Duty »=6 N=160 IShjSk 



Administrative (non-routina) 8U 60 13 

Meet custimer and employee 
operational prcblons* 

Al^l^^^Tl^fl^:yative (routine) 100 100 50 

Follow established informa- 
tion gathering, distributing, 
reporting, storing, and other 
policies or procedures* 

Financial (aocotPitingl 100 100 22 

Prepare accounting and pro- 
duction records, plus cost 
control and tax reports* 

Marketin/' and Money 100 56 15 

Sell and meet related 
maxketing responsibilities; 
receive money* 



1 * One geographical exception is noted for a position in 
Charlotte, NC* 
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Time allocations in the use of basic knowled^^e, skills, and 
understandings, shown in Table 23, to fill responsibilities in 
the 6 positions studied were: Communicating, 30 percent, all 
positions; calculating^checking-verifying, 27 percent, all posi- 
tions; recording, 25 percent, all positions; filing-Borting, 
13 percent, 5 of 6 positions (excluding clerical-sales); "putting 
out fires" (special production, sales, and promotional assign- 
ments), 2 percent, found only in the administrative or management 
trainee positions. 

The in-use time for 53 percent of the adding machine-typewriter- 
caloulator-duplicator stations, 138 of the 259 reported units, was 
in the "1 to more than 3 hours daily" categories. 

^ong the knowledge, skills, and understandings employees said 
they now needed that wsre not acquired in high school, the following 
were identified: Conoiunication, 2h percent of all the cases in the 
study QN=160); aocounting-bookkeeping-recordkeeping, ?2 percent; 
how to deal with people, 21 percent; how to operate business 
machines, including calculators, 21 percent; a better understanding 
of the demands and rewards in business, 1»6 percent; and a better 
understanding of the purpose of business, 30 percent. ^ Of 150 
SD5>loy»«s for yhom hij^i school curriculum information was given, 92.6 
peiosnt wsre in business and vocational- technical courses (Table 6). 

Ba^loyee strengths idsntified by their supervisors included English 
(36 psicent of the cases, 11=160), mathematics, (33 percent), type- 
writing (38 percent), adding machine-calculators (32 percent). While 
all who rated attitudes (see Table 21) gave relatively high strengths 
to the attitudes and traits each stqwrvisor selected to characterize 
his employee in this open-ended question, only approximately 36 
percent gave any meaningful input. 

Ihirty percent of these 8i5)er7isors suggested to improve preservice 
preparation in communicative knowledge and skills (grammar, speech, 
spelling) and human relations. » » 



1. Additional eoiphasls on the nssd to understand the necessity 
for productivity was underscored on 6 Ifay, 1972, in a symposium com- 
prised of 5 of the ressazoh associates, plus a special guest. This 
group (inderson. Cole, B. L. Bleves, Lane, White, plus M. Crawford, 
and the project dlrwjtor) represented laputs for 8U of the I60 dobs 
aaalyssed. 
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Conolnsione 

Based on the analyses of the activities and duties of the 6 posi- 
tions investigatedf according to functional categories and in terms 
of basic knowledge f skills, and understandings, these conclusions 
are made. 

1. Very early in the beginning office and administrative or 
management trainee experiences of many young people there 
is a need to know how to cope with biisiness operational 
problems that affect and concern customers and employees* 

2. The "housekeeping chores" for information handling — 
gathering, reporting, distributing, storing — and other 
administrative responsibilities cut across all of the 
kinds of positions investigated and consume major 
segDdents of time. To perform the duties involved with 
dispatch requires knowled^, skills, and understandings 
of business machines, forms, and systons. 

3. In all of these beginning and trainee positions, there is 
a need to know something of the iisportance of and how to 
provide infoxsnation essential to the financial records, 
including in many instances data relevant to cost controls 
and tax reports. 

U. For a large segment (more than half) of those in the 

positions studied, it is advantageous to have a maa^eting 
orientation to facilitate an understanding of the iinpor- 
tance of sales and their essential si^porting services* 
For somSf of course, knowledge and skills in the mechanics 
of selling, delives^y, and inventory are critical to their 
positions. All need to be faiailiar with business money 
handling and accounting procedures. 

5« Among all these positions investigated, there was a conmon 
need for communicative, calculating-checking-verifying, and 
recording skills. Because the use of these skills to meet 
job responsibilities in the aggregate accounted for more 
than four-fifths of the time (the equivalent of more than 
four dfi^ out of five), these kinds of educational disci- 
plines are concluded to be the principcLl foundations on 
which success in these positions must primarily rest. 

6. The sizeable employee group (U6 percent) \tho expressed a 
need for a better understanding of the demands and rewards 
in b\isiness and those 30 percent who identified a need for 
a better understanding of the purpose of business provide 
evidence for a service conclusion. There is an opportunity 
to facilitate part of the adjustment fjram hi£^ school to 
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enqployment by providing realistxo experiences that will 
enable the student to learn the economic facts of life 
with a business perspective. 

7* The fact that one of the positions in this study ravealed 
a pi^edominance of males (business or administrative 
trainees* 2k men* 1 vcnnan) ^o are dealing with business 
msnagement operational and administrative problems** 
men* money* machineSf materials* markets — points to another 
service conclusion* Business educators in hi^^ schools can 
serve some currently unmet needs* if they will broaden their 
programs beyond the limited scope of office education. As 
an essential corollary* college and university educators 
who have undergraduate or graduate bxisiness education majors 
can serve their students by broadening their perspectives 
(their own and their student's) and by helping their 
students to prepare prograflui to meet these opportunities. 
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Recommendations 



Individiial members in each of foiur professional groups can take the 
findings in this limited investigation to use as a starting point 
to examine 9 erploret and expand the opportunities that these basic 
concepts suggest* These groups include hx(^ school business educa* 
tors 9 college and university business education facxLlty* publishers, 
and other researchers* 

There are at least three other groups %dio share a common interest 
in developmental education for a variety of reasons* The business 
community has a vital stake in the capabilities acquired by students 
in hi^ school* Federal, state, and local governmental units are 
iniportantly affected by the tax*paying abilities of all citizens* 
Finally, private foundations are coamitted to investigate and/or 
support those endeavors that hold possibilities for the improv^nent 
of the welfare of mankind* For different reasons, each group is 
looking for and interested in nays that vill incMase the indivi- 
dual vorkezvcitizen's productivity* Because the findings in this 
study axe a means toward that end, recommendations for each of 
these important entities are also made* 

A* High School Business Educators 

1* It is recMnended tiiat colleagues in this group engage in 
sooie mini->research projects in their own communities to 
examine iihatever possibilities there may be for an initial 
courae offering aimed toward helping students learn to 
solve business-related human relations problems* Tailor- 
making the experiences from local, on- the- scene materials 
should move very close to the relevancy target* 

2* It is recommended that business teachers exercise leadership 
within their hif^ schools to invite other vocational and 
academic discipline specialists (Ebglish and mathematics 
teachers initially) to ttnplOTO the possibilities of a team 
effort aimed toward improving the productive capabilities 
add understandings critically essential to the continuing 
health and growtti of our free enterprise system* 

3* It is recommended that the opportunities to expand and 
improve business education in logical areas— principles 
of psychology (with an abundance of practical business 
applications), communication, mathematics (applied to 
business) — be pursued vigorously* 

U* It is recommended that there be a concerted effort to 
develop an increased number of management-oriented 
subjects that can attract young men into business 
education* 
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College and nnivergity ftieineae Edtioation Paculty 



It is reconnended fbat these educators examine present 
currlcular requirements for undergraduate and graduate 
programs in business education to ask and seek answers 
to these questions* 

a* **How can our programs broaden our student's ^ 
thinking to include the functions of business 
idiich reach beyond administrative and/er office 
services?" 

b« **H6w can our programs help our students to develop 
courses that will be attractive to young men in 
hi^ school?** 

▲ reooanendation is offered to explore the possibilities 
to get funds for a workshop to aid hi^ school teachers 
in the developmnt of programs with an administrative 
and business operational appeeU. to young men. 

It is recoomended that the academic options available 
to graduate students be expanded to include financial 9 
management, maxketing* and production courses that 
could provide appropriate foundations and backgrounds 
for hij^ school business teachers to feel secure and 
competent in broadening their programs. 

C. Publishers 

1« It is leccmmended that publishers examine this potential 
mazketf one dimension of lAlch may be seen in terms of 
dropouts* Mississippi is losing approximately 37 percent 
of its high school students between the 9*1 2th grades 
(1960->68)* ' Sow of these could be prospects for a hi^^ 
school monagiuient concept program* Naturally, their 
needs for texts and educational materials would extend 
beyond Just those for the special developmental courses 
into areas served by existing texts* 

2* ▲ reccxmendation is made to explore this concept with 
some of the authors already under contract or to expaxid 
writing teams to include those idio can develop appropriate 
materials that will serve a market that needs to be 
cultivated* 



1* Statistical Data Bulletin, State Department of Education* 
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])• other HeBearchere 



1. A reccxmnendation is made to exaoine the concepts of this study 
in other geographical areas where economies are comparable. 
Beplication of the investigation in three to seven other mar- 
kets could serve a number of purposes. 

E. Business 

1. It is recomDiended that business examine the concept of a 
nev option in business education to consider its prospeo* 
tive cost implications in hiring and training high school 
graduates. 

2. A recoimnendation is offered to explore the feasibili*^ 
of a cooperatively developed program at the local 
level. 

3. It is recommended that the business community partici- 
pate in funAiDg a pilot program to encourage the 
necessary develoi^nent of essential teaching materials 
and to provide a format to expand the concept. 

F. Gtovemmental Ifaits 

1. It is recoomended that each appropriate level of 
government — federal* state* county* city— examine the 
tax-p3:oducingt welfare-saving iatplications in the 
successful development of a nev option in business 
education. 

2. It is rec(»miiended that a Joint* funding appropriation be 
made to explore the concept throu^ pilot operations. 

G. Foundations 

1 . A recommendation is made that the management option in 
high school business education be examined for its pro- 
spective contributions to the nation* s productivityt 
its tax-revenue producing capabilities t its dole- and 
welfare-saving possibilitiest and the cultural and 
social advantages of helping to keep young men in hig^ 
school. 

2. It is recommended that limited funds be made available on 
a joint basis with other agencies to ei^lore throu£^ a 
pilot program the viability of this concept. 



CH&FTEB VII 

CLOSING STATEMENT 

School dropouts become economic and eocial problems with a 
multitude of raaiifications. It would seem that some of the 
dropout problem could be reduced* howeyer. Of those who dropped 
out in the 9-12th grades in Mississippi in I966-689 20 percent 
were reported as having discontinued school because they: 
1. Disliked school; 2. Had academic difficulty; 3. Developed 
behavioral problems; or U« Found a lack of appropriate 
curriculum. ' Hew programs with a different interest appeal, 
structure t and diegree of relevancy could remove some of these 
reasons for some of the prospective dropouts. This same basic 
theme i«s reiterated hy Gone I. MMroff « quoting Dr. Bjnm anith, 
head of the anti->dropoat program, USQE, **Changing the educational 
aystem is idiat keep kids in school.''^ 

School siq^erintendents seem genuinely willing to coopezate in 
finding solutions to the problem. In Ifay-June, 1969, 22 of 27 
siq[>erintecndent8 interviewed in systems throu^^ut the state 
(Mississippi) gave positive evidence of endorsement and 8iqn>ort 
of an action--oriented research program aimed at the dropout 
problem. 

Yet for all the hue and cry of meeting student needs heard and 
read so many times in eo many places, the dropouts give evidence 
that their needs are not being met. As Paul Harvey wrote in a 
recent editorial, ^'...it is *need' idiich detezmines the greatest 
opportunities and the hij^est revards. . . 

Rivarol once wrote, "Ideas are a capital that bears interest 
only in the hands of talent.'* This concept, the idea of developing 
a business administrative and operational training program at the 
hij^ school level for prospective management trainees, merits 
being placed in the crucible of the maricet for a five-year test 
cycle. This capital idea nill prpduoe interest and attract talent. 



!• Sohool Dropouts by Reason. 1966-67 and 1967^68 . State 
Department of Education^ 

2. Gene I. Maeroff , '*New Hard Lode Is Taken At Penalties 
Life Imposes On Hi«$i Sohool Dropouts,'' The CciaBer cial Aimeal. 
May 11, 1972, p. 28. 

3. R« Frank Harwood, 'nOHTEDs Partners To Voxk ▲ Gold 
Mine," Business Eduoation Forum . November, 1970, p. $0. 

Paul Harvey, '^Educators Shifting Gears s Back to the 
skills," The QrfoTd B^ffi^. June 8, 1972, p. 6A. 



Whether or not Harland's statement « "...SO percent of the jobs 
in the c<Mning decade will not require a degxeey"^ proves to he 
a reasonably aocurate estimate « there is little to debate about 
the value of staying in hi^^ school throo^ gxaduation. It is 
in this vein that there can be capital in the idea of a broader 
option in business education to attract and hold more young men 
in school. Whether such "capital** oan bear interest may be more 
the matter of will power than any other capabili-^. To those 
for whom a torch may have been lity this theme is intended. 
"Your will power becomes the can do power that does ! The business 
courses you develop can start a revolution in your community 
in your . .. .school because your imaginationf initiative « and 
ingenuity ignited the spark... You can do it! Throuj^ some of 
the lives of the young men you can reach in male-oriented business 
courses you can affect etemity~and find greater professional 
fulfillment. "2 



1. S. P. Marlandf Jr.« "Career Education: Every Student 
Head for a Goal," American Vocational Journal U7f March, 1972f p« 

2. R. Fl»nk Harwood, "If You Have the Will..." The Balance 
Sheet s October^. 1971 1 PP« 66, 69. 
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